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EDITORIAL NOTES 



A general committee of the National Education Association, 
under the leadership of Superintendent Fairchild of the state of 
Kansas, is carrying on an educational campaign to 
Rural Schools persuade teachers and communities in general of 
the importance of improving the conditions in rural 
schools. The facts show that a very large part of the American 
school population is receiving its elementary training in country 
schools. It needs very little acquaintance with the conditions in 
most rural schools to convince even the superficial observer that 
these schools are not adequate places to prepare for the later 
obligations of citizenship. The buildings are usually inadequate 
and unequipped with the materials necessary for the conduct of 
successful schools. The teachers, even where they are most 
conscientious in their efforts to do their work, are usually untrained 
and inexperienced girls, utterly incompetent to give any view of 
the world into which the children are going to go, or of the knowl- 
edge which they ought to possess if they are to deal adequately 
with their future environments. The periods of schooling are 
short, and the distractions great. The supervision which is a check 
upon most of the schools in the large communities is entirely 
wanting, and the influences that in larger communities operate to 
make the older members of society aware of the shortcomings of 
the school are for the most part absent. 

This pessimistic picture of the conditions to be found in the 
great majority of American country schools is significant not 
merely for the small communities in which these 
Interests of schools are situated, but also for the country as a 
All Involved whole. Many of these children will apply for admis- 
sion to neighboring high schools, and will be found to 
be inadequately trained. Most of the children will ultimately find 
employment in the larger communities and will constitute the 
working population of the cities to such an extent that their training 
is a matter of importance to all who come in contact with them. 
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From the point of view of the state school systems of education, the 
rural school is the most important single concern. While the city 
schools can be trusted to take care of themselves to a very large 
extent, and to equip themselves for educational work, the expendi- 
tures of state funds will always relate most largely to the needs of 
rural districts. In one particular especially the state will have to 
take up the problem and deal with it. The rural schools cannot 
prepare teachers; the state must in some fashion meet this demand. 
The establishment of normal schools has proved to be entirely 
ineffective in this matter. The normal schools in every state are 
so few in number that their graduates are absorbed by the neigh- 
boring towns, very frequently by the single town in which the 
normal school is situated, and there is no possibility of sending back 
to the country districts, where well-trained teachers are needed, the 
graduates of these state institutions. Various devices, such as 
training classes in high schools, are being tried, with some degree 
of success, but the state funds will have to be drawn upon more 
largely to solve this problem, as well as other problems of the 
rural school. 

The problem is one which must appeal to students of education 

from another point of view. The people in the country districts 

are not able to raise the standard of rural schools unless 

Need of a ^ey are made acquainted with the deficiencies in their 

Campaign of 

Publicity present schools. While the professional teacher in 

the city is aware of the inadequacies of rural education, 
he very infrequently expresses his judgment of the inadequacy 
of this education in such a way as to give assistance to the 
communities that suffer from the unfortunate conditions known 
to the professional teacher. There must be a professional condem- 
nation of the existing situation, and a professional movement in the 
direction of improvement of this condition, if there is to be any 
large development of better school work in the country districts. 
The fact that one part of the school system is allowed to drag 
behind is a sympton of the general lack of professional spirit among 
educators which has been a frequent subject of comment. If the 
business of conducting schools in the cities is something more than 
the mere business of holding classes and organizing educational 
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influences of limited range, then the teachers in the cities should 
recognize it as their immediate obligation to improve the whole 
state system, and this includes, as one of its most important 
elements, the rural schools that surround the city. If the individual 
teacher recognizes his place in a general system of education, he 
will see that he suffers by the ineffectiveness of the rural schools, 
because these schools represent numerically the majority of the 
educational efforts in the state and in the country at large. 

In view of all these considerations it is gratifying to note 
that a Committee of the National Education Association has 
Duty of the taken up a serious campaign for the improvement of 
National rural schools. The association could well afford to 

Education contribute liberally to the support of the committee. 

" ""'"" If two thousand to five thousand dollars a year were 
put at the disposal of this committee it would be an expression of 
professional spirit, a distinct advantage to the rural schools, and a 
contribution to the educational interests of the whole country. 



